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THE GAME FALCONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BY WILLIAM WOOD, M.D. 



In the April number of the Naturalist, for 1870, 1 published 
an article on Falconry. I now propose to describe, in this and 
some future numbers, all the falcons found in New England, that 
were formerly used, or can be trained to capture game, with an ac- 
count of their habits, manner of nesting, and their eggs. While 
there are nine of the subgenus Falco found within the limits of 
North America, only three are found in New England, if I except 
the gerfalcon, which, if found at all, must be wholly accidental. In 
this genus, we find birds of smaller size and strength, yet posses- 
sing all the courage and swiftness of the eagles. These were the 
birds used in falconry, and called noble because of the high pre- 
rogative of those who followed this amusement. In these, the bill 
is short, sharp, and curved from the base ; the nostrils are circu- 
lar with a central tubercle. They are easily distinguished from 
all other hawks by a prominent tooth in the upper mandible, 
shaped like the letter V, and a notch in the lower one to receive it. 
This genus is considered by naturalists as " the typical, or most 
highly or completely organized of rapacious birds." 

I will first describe the Falco peregrinus Wilson. This is very 
commonly called the Peregrine falcon, and is inferior to none of 
its genus in beauty, courage and rapacity. There seems to be 
some diversity of opinion as to the identity of this and the Euro- 
pean species. Bonaparte, DeKay and others, consider them dis- 
tinct, while Nuttall, Pennant, Audubon and others, believe them 
identical. Audubon remarks that " once when nearing the coast 
of England, being then about one hundred and fifty miles distant 
from it, in the month of July, I obtained a pair of these birds 
which had come on board of our vessel and had been shot down. 
I examined them with care, and found no difference between them 
and those which I shot in America." This is the bird that was so 
highly prized and mostly used in England for falconry, and among 
the many hundreds owned by the Grand Khan, once Emperor of 
Tartary and China, the Peregrine falcon was considered second to 
none, except the gerfalcon. They are much more common now 
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than formerly. Audubon remarks " that within his remembrance 
it was a very scarce species in America, and if he shot one or 
two in the course of a winter, he considered himself fortunate ; 
whereas, of late years, he has shot as many in a day, and perhaps 
a dozen in the winter." This bird is sometimes called the Great- 
footed hawk, on account of the large size of its feet, which are 
enormous considering the size of the bird. Those not aware of 
this fact would think it a deformity. On the seashore it is known 
by the name of the Duck hawk, from its habit of capturing and 
feeding upon ducks, and the stories relating to its exploits, as nar- 
rated by the hunters, are too marvellous to be entitled to credit. 
It is said that this bird will follow after the gunners, knowing that 
the report of their guns will start the ducks, and thus afford an 
opportunity for capturing them, and if not successful, will some- 
times seize the game shot by the sportsmen before they can reach 
it, and fly off with it ; but as " it is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways," the hunter as often secures water-fowls captured by 
the hawks, before they can carry them away or devour them. 

Until quite recently, it has been supposed that the Eocky Moun- 
tains were the extreme western limit of this falcon, and that its 
congener, the Falco nigriceps, was its representative in the western 
portion of this continent, but more recent investigations have 
given this bird a much larger range. In a letter from Professor 
S. F. Baird, of Dec. 24th, 1870, he says, '.< the duck hawk, by 
our latest researches, is found from Labrador around the entire 
northern coast to Behring's Straits, and Alaska, of precisely the 
same general nature as the bird of eastern United States. The 
western Falco nigriceps is, I am now satisfied, simply a smaller 
race of the duck hawk, and occurs from Puget Sound southward 
to Chili." 

This falcon is bold and powerful, and not excelled by any bird 
in rapidity of flight. One belonging to Henry II. of France, which 
flew after a little bustard at Fontainebleau was captured at Malta 
the next morning and recognized by the ring which it wore ; con- 
sequently it must have flown one thousand three hundred and fifty 
miles. One sent to the Duke of Lerma returned in sixteen hours 
from Andalusia to the Island of Teneriffe, a distance of seven 
hundred and fifty miles. In the British Zoology, there is an ac- 
count of one that escaped from its master, in the shire of Angus, 
a county on the east side of Scotland, with two heavy bells at- 
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tached to each foot, on the 24th of September, 1772, and was 
killed on the morning of the 26th near Mostyn, Flintshire. 

They live to a great age. In 1793, one was caught at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and brought to England with a golden collar about 
its neck, with the date 1610, and an inscription indicating that it 
belonged to James I. of England. This falcon must have been 
at least one hundred and eighty-three years old, yet it still ap- 
peared lively, but its eyes were dim, and the feathers about the 
collar were changed to white. 

It seldom is seen sailing like most other hawks, but either as- 
cends with a broad spiral circle till it gains a suitable height to se- 
lect its prey, or perches upon a tree that overlooks some swampy 
ground where snipe and rail abound, and darts down upon its 
game with such swiftness that destruction is inevitable. If the 
bird is too heavy to fly with, it is forced to the ground, otherwise 
it is carried to the woods and devoured at leisure. In the vicinity 
of their breeding places they are a terror to the poultry as well as 
a dread to the farmer, for there they usually hunt in pairs, one fol- 
lowing directly after the other, and if the first one misses the 
game, the other is sure to pick it up ; there is no escaping the two. 
This is the universal testimony of all the farmers living in the 
vicinity of the cliffs where they breed. One of my collectors 
went over one hundred miles to get a nest of their eggs, from only 
hearing a farmer in the vicinity of a cliff describe their manner of 
hunting ; knowing from this circumstance alone, that it must be 
the duck hawk. 

It is stated " that it preys chiefly upon sea-ducks, and therefore 
is, for the most part, met with on the coast, — is rarely found in- 
land, and its migrations and wanderings are influenced by the 
flight of its favorite game." This was not the experience of Wil- 
son and Ord along the coast of New Jersey. " To behold this 
hero, the terror of the wild fowl and the wonder of the sportsman, 
was the chief object of our'wishes. Day after day did we traverse 
the salt marshes, and explore the ponds and estuaries, which 
the web-footed tribes frequent in immense multitudes, in the 
hope of obtaining the imperial depredator ; even all the gunners 
of the district were summoned' to our aid, with the assurance of a 
great reward if they procured him, but without success." Some 
time after this, Mr. "Wilson received a specimen from Egg Harbor. 
Most of the observations made on this continent relative to the 
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duck hawk and. its habits, have been made along the coast of Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland, where the shores and islands abound with 
rugged cliffs, affording them the very best place to be found any- 
where on our Atlantic coast for nidification. This, in connection 
with an abundance of sea fowls, makes it the favorite resort of 
this bird ; yet, it is nevertheless a fact, that all along our moun- 
tainous ranges, whether inland or not, wherever precipitous cliffs 
are found, they do live and breed, probably resorting to the sea- 
shore in the winter, as game is more abundant there. It is said 
that they are not nncommon in Kansas, and are found in Iowa. I 
do not find the duck hawk included in Mr. J. A. Allen's list of 
the birds of western Iowa, yet Mr. L. E. Eicksecker writes me that 
"he has a fine specimen of the eggs, collected in Iowa, March 21st, 
1868;" 

Manner of nesting. — Ord says, that the duck hawk breeds on 
trees in the gloomy cedar swamps which are almost inaccessible to 
the foot 6f man. This is probably only his belief, for .1 am un- 
able to learn from his writings that he ever saw a nest, and further- 
more, he acknowledges that Wilson and himself faithfully, yet un- 
successfully searched the cedar swamps of New Jersey where they 
were supposed to breed. Neither Andubon, nor Nuttall ever saw 
a nest within the limits of the United States, and the former had 
some doubts as to its rearing young within the above named 
limits, yet says, "I think they breed in the United States, having 
shot a specimen in the month of August, near the falls of Niagara." 

About the year of 1850, I was aware that a pair of these hawks 
nested on Talcott Mountain, about ten miles west of Hartford, 
from the fact that they frequented this place in the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall months, and I had also seen an adult and young 
that were shot there in June. Not being aware at that time, that 
the nest had ever been found within the limits of the United 
States, I determined, if possible, to settle the question of their nest- 
ing, and the manner of their nesting, in Connecticut. For this 
purpose, I visited the mountain several times, and offered a liberal 
reward to those living in the vicinity for finding the nest, but it was 
not until 1861 that my efforts were crowned with success. Four 
young were taken from the nest alive, and the parent bird shot. 
This, as I stated in a series of articles which I was then publishing 
on the "Rapacious Birds of Connecticut," was about the first of 
June, but on getting the exact date from the captor, I find it was 
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May 25th that they were taken from a cliff on Talcott mountain, 
about twenty feet from the summit. It was with inexpressible de- 
light that I viewed these birds, for I then supposed that I was the 
first to settle the mooted question, and in the article above referred 
to, I stated that this settles beyond dispute three points ; first, that 
they breed on cliffs ; second, that they breed in Connecticut ; and 
third, that they nest very early. These young birds were evidently 
from four to six weeks old when captured, and allowing three weeks 
for incubation, it must bring the time of nesting the latter part of 
March. This was the first nest of the duck hawk ever taken in 
New England so far as is known to naturalists. The young were 
kept alive, and two of them were given to Professor S. F. Baird in 
the fall of 1862, when on a visit to E. W. Hill, and were kept 
alive at the Smithsonian Institution until the spring of 1863. A 
few years after this, my attention was called to a note in Dr. Brew- 
er's North American Oology, part 1st, page 9, in which it appears 
that Prof. S. S. Haldeman had found the nest and captured the 
young on a high and almost vertical cliff on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna ; the account of which was published in the " Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences," vol. i, page 54, 1841. 
Prof. Haldeman says, in that article, " it is asserted in the works 
on American ornithology that the Falco peregrinus builds its nest 
on trees, and not in the clefts of rock as in Europe. So far as my 
observations have gone this remark is incorrect, inasmuch as they 
build in the cliffs which border the Susquehanna. This species re- 
mains in Pennsylvania ten or twelve months in the year." 

It is now universally admitted that duck hawks nest on cliffs 
and never on trees, and that they select places difficult to get at 
and often inaccessible, which is, no doubt, the reason that the 
eggs have been so seldom found. Says Audubon, in speaking of 
the nests found on the high and rocky shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, " they were placed on the shelves of rocks, a few 
feet from the top, and were flat and rudely constructed of sticks 
and moss." The nest on Talcott Mountain was of the same con- 
struction. The nests found by Mr Bennett in Massachusetts and 
Vermont were entirely destitute of sticks and moss. Mr. B. in 
describing to me the several nests which he has been fortunate 
enough to find, says, " they are built a little below the summit of 
the ledge, on a projection of rocks, which in one instance was not 
more than one foot in width, without sticks, grass, moss, or the 
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least vestige of a nest except a slight hollow in the earth, there 
being barely soil enough to keep the eggs from rolling out. In 
one instance where there was a little grass on the projection, it was 
all removed, and nothing but the bare earth left for the nest." 

Mr. J. A. Allen, in his " Notes on soihe of the Rarer Birds of 
Mass.," gives Mr. Bennett the credit of being the first to find the 
eggs (April 19, 1864), so far as is known to naturalists, within 
the limits of the United States. I have received letters from two 
different sources, claiming to have found the eggs in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland some years prior to that date. If so, oologists 
would not have been any the wiser had it not been for Mr. Ben- 
nett's persevering labors. So far as I am able to find any pub- 
lished account of it, Mr. B. is entitled to priority. 

It would seem that the duck hawk is not a very pugnacious bird, 
as other birds are often found nesting quite near it. Says Au- 
dubon, "in several instances we found these falcons breeding 
on the same ledge with Cormorants (Phalacrocorax carho)." Says 
Mr. G-. A. Boardman, "the cliffs on which the duck hawk breeds are 
very high, and often when above you cannot tell where to go over, 
as you cannot see the nest from above or below unless the bird 
flies off. It is so with the ravens. They breed within a few rods 
of one another in one place." They become very much attached 
to their nests, and will occupy them as long as they live if not 
repeatedly robbed of their eggs and disturbed. If one of the pair 
is shot the surviving one will secure a mate and return to the 
same nest. In the north of Scotland they breed on the precipitous 
cliffs of that mountainous region, and some of the eyries have been 
known traditionally, as far back as the annals of the district ex- 
tend. Mr. Bennett informs me that a farmer residing in Vermont, 
under a precipitous cliff, told him that a pair of eagles (duck 
hawks), had occupied the same nest on the ledge ever since he 
owned the farm, thirty-seven years, and how much longer he could 
not tell. Mr. Bennett, with great effort, secured for me from that 
nest a set of four of the handsomest and most uniformly marked 
eggs of the duck hawk that I have ever seen. From the same source 
I learn that this falcon defends it eyrie several weeks prior to oc- 
cupying it, with as much and even more tenacity than during incu- 
bation. This peculiarity is not exclusively confined to this bird, 
for I have observed the same in some others of our rapacious birds 
while building their nests. They nest very early and are much 
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more cleanly in their habits than most birds of prey. Audubon 
says, " their season of breeding is so very early that it might be 
said to be in the winter." This needs a little explanation. At 
the time this was written the only eggs of the duck hawk known 
to oologists on this continent were found north of the limits of 
the United States, where the season is so much later than in our 
latitude, that snow is frequently on the ground when the eggs are 
collected. One of my collectors in that locality writes, " I got a 
nest last spring as early as the first of April, when the snow was 
a foot deep." This certainly would appear like winter to one ac- 
customed to see the frost out of the ground and the roads settled, 
as it often is here at that time. The usual time of nesting is from 
the last of March to the middle of April ; sometimes earlier, and 
sometimes later, but no more irregular as to time than most of 
our rapacious birds. They will nest two and possibly three times 
during the season if the eggs are taken as often, as appears from 
the observations of Mr. Bennett. 

If the arbitrary law of James I. of England, relative to rob- 
bing the peregrine falcon's nest (" the taking of the eggs, even 
on a person's own ground, was punished with imprisonment for a 
year and a day, together with a fine at the king's pleasure"), had 
been in force in the United States, until quite recently, there could 
not have been a much less number of their eggs found in our 
oological cabinets that were obtained within our own territory. 

The common number of eggs found in a nest is three or four. 
Audubon once found five. The size and markings vary consider- 
ably according to the observations of different writers upon the 
subject. The first set obtained by Mr. Bennett were quite different 
in size and markings. Audubon remarks, "the eggs vary con- 
siderably in size and markings, which I think is owing to a differ- 
ence of age in the females ; the eggs of the young bird being 
smaller." This certainly cannot account for the unusual differ- 
ence in the set obtained by Mr. Bennett, for they were all taken 
out of the nest at one time, and must have been laid by one bird. 
Mr. G. A. Boardman writes that "the duck hawk's eggs I find 
vary much in size and color, the last nest I got from the cliffs at 
Grand Menan were very oddly marked ; one looks very much like 
the fish hawk's, only differing in size ; in another, half the egg is 
white, with brown blotches on each end." I think the set of Mr. 
Bennett and that of Mr. Boardman are exceptional cases, as before 
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me are thirteen eggs of the duck hawk obtained in very different 
localities, viz : Massachusetts, Vermont, Labrador and Alaska, 
which are quite irregularly marked, yet as uniform in size and 
markings as any of the blotched eggs of our rapacious birds. In 
my collection are fifty-seven eggs of the Red-shouldered hawk 
(Buteo lineatus), and the variations both in size and markings are 
fully as great and rather more so than those of the duck hawks 
referred to above. The measurement of one egg from each set 
will be sufficient (as those belonging to the same set in my own 
collection are very uniform in size) to show that the difference in 
size is not very great, although they were collected in widely 
separate localities. 

Massachusetts,— Size of egg, long diameter, 2.15 in.; short diameter, 1.80 in. 

Vermont, " " " " " 2.08 " " " 1.75 " 

Labrador, " " " " " 2.10 " " " 1.68 " 

Alaska, " " " " " 2.10 " " " 1.70 " 

The eggs are oblong — larger at one end than the other. The 
egg from Labrador is quite pointed ; those from Massachusetts 
and Alaska are less so, while those from Vermont are but slightly 
smaller at one end than the other. The ground color is light red- 
dish brown, mottled with darker shades of the same color in irreg- 
ular blotches, most abundant at one end, usually the larger end, 
but occasionally the markings are more delicate and quite evenly 
distributed. There is now and then an egg in which the ground 
color is dirty white. 

Length of bird, 16-20 inches ; alar extent, 36-42 inches ;' com- 
pact and firmly built ; neck short, feet remarkably large, upper 
mandible with a tooth-like process, and a corresponding notch in 
lower. Adult, head and hind neck dark brown, upper parts bluish 
gray with darker bands, lower part yellowish white with breast 
and sides transversely barred with black, cheeks with a patch of 
black ; tail brownish black with eight transverse bars of pale cine- 
reous ; legs and toes yellow, bill light blue, eyes hazel. Younger 
specimens, entire upper parts brownish black, space-on cheek black, 
with long longitudinal stripes of brownish black on the under 
parts, instead of transverse as in the adult ; legs bluish lead color. 



